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Q Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


ut 


THE HOLY THREE IN EGYPT. 


When in Egypt lived the Three 

We call the Holy Family, 

All their humble dwelling round 

Lay a tiny strip of ground. 

Here Mary walked at eventide, 

With Child Jesus at her side. 

And where her robe’s hem touched the earth 
Sprang flowers white and blue to birth: 
Eastern poppies glowing shone— 
Flower lamps lit by the sun. 

’Twixt the low hills and the sky 
Snowy birds went fluttering by. 

When the last pale rays of light 

Were lost within the veil of night, 
Then those dear and holy Three 

Went to rest all silently— 

Mary close beside her Sweet, 

Gentle Joseph at their feet. 


Now the things without a soul 

Came gliding out from tree and hole— 
Desert eagle, flying bat, 

Leopard, lion, mouse, and rat 

Shy wild goat and prancing kid 

Between the lynx and vulture slid; 

All the things that creep and run— 
Lizard, asp, chameleon— 

Round the house till break of day 

A strange and silent guard they lay. 
When morning tossed the gay sun up, 

A golden ball in sapphire cup, 

Oft Mary saw with wondering eyes 

Her little Son awake and rise. 

There He stood in short white gown, 
Pink and flushed and golden brown. 

She watched Him cross the cottage floor, 
She watched Him slip out through the door; 


And when the beasts saw Him advance, 
Each made a quaint obeisance. 
She saw His tiny hand thrust through 
The lion’s mane, as tho He knew 
His the power to subjugate 
By love divine all fear and hate. 
The wild ass and the fox He led: 
A white dove fluttered round His head. 
The others softly followed Him 
Until He reached the desert rim; 
For where the desert-line began, 
He clapped His hands and off they ran. 
When from this entrancing game 
Back on dancing feet He came, 
Mary ran her Lord to meet, 
Kissed His robe, His hands, His feet; 
And often, when she sat apart, 
Pondered this thing in her heart. 

—M. Woellwarth. 


This poem is altogether beautiful, save one 
line,—‘‘Now the things without a soul.” What 
right has any one to state that the lower ani- 
mals have no soul? 


A Frew or THE Hors&s THE LEAGUE HAS RESCUED THAT 
WILL Ensoy A Happy CHRISTMAS AT PINE RIDGE 
Home or ReEstT FoR HoRSES IN DEDHAM. 


Christmas for Horses 


Do not forget that we want the Christmas 
good cheer to include the horses, dogs, cats and 
birds. Send us carrots, apples, sugar, cracked 
corn, bread, money, anything you feel like 
giving to help us extend the Christmas cheer to 
our fourfooted friends.—ANNA HARRIS SMITH. 

(Mrs. Huntington Smith), 
51 Carver St., Boston. 


Our motor cars are going out on Christmas 
Eve to give horses a treat. 


Those men and women who treat with in- 
difference or scorn any appeals that are made for 
suffering animals evidently have no realization 
of their great value to mankind or how difficult 
it would be to get along confortably without 
them. 

In the present war while appeals for the 
soldiers and the work done for them and for the 
suffering inhabitants of the war-stricken coun- 
tries are of daily occurrence it is a rare thing to 
find any word of sympathy for the fourfooted 
animals that are giving their lives in the same 
terrible war without getting any glory, following 
their masters into scenes of horror, not under- 
standing why such agony should be inflicted on 
them. 

The latest call for 80,000 horses means that 
for the convenience of mankind so many more 
thousands of these noble animals will be sub- 
jected to suffering beyond words and die in a 
cause of which they know nothing. Of them it. 
may be said: 
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“Theirs not to make reply 
Theirs not to answer why 
Theirs but to do and die 
Into the valley of death 
Rode the six hundred.” 

Not horses only, but dogs, those sensitive, 
intelligent companions of mankind, are giving 
faithful, devoted service in the war. According 
to a Berlin newspaper the German army pos- 
sesses 1,200 dogs that have been specially trained 
for service on the battlefield, particularly the 
finding of the wounded and carrying them relief. 
Many lives have been saved by these wonder- 
fully intelligent dogs, yet how little notice is 
ever taken of any appeal to give money for the 
hospitals that help the wounded horses and dogs. 

The Animal Rescue League has been doing 
its little best for a year past to help these, our 
faithful fourfooted friends that are suffering 
from the war, either in the midst of the battle 
or the horses and dogs that are suffering off the 
battlefield because of the war. 

Through the kindness of friends we have been 
able to send about five hundred dollars to dif- 
ferent localities where help was needed for these 
animals and where we know it will be wisely 
administered. 

We have sent during the year six cases filled 
with bandages for the wounded horses, and 
wither pads, also scarfs and other comforts for 
the soldiers. We have another case nearly 
ready to send which will be sent as soon as we 
get a few more articles to fill it. 

We should be glad of strong cotton cloth or 
flannel for bandages for the horses. Mr. Leon- 
ard Hawksley has sent us a cablegram asking 
for help for the animals suffering from the war. 
Arthur Coke, the head of Our Dumb Friends 
League, has sent a request for bandages or money 
for the same purpose. Dr. Evans of Versailles, 
France, would be glad to receive anything for 
the animals. 

We have large and splendidly conducted 
relief organizations here in Boston and in nearly 
every city for the French, the Belgians, the 
British, but where in any American city have we 
any relief organization for the horses and the 
dogs of the war. 

The Animal Rescue League of Boston is 
willing to be the headquarters for a relief work 


for the horses and dogs of the war and to cor- 
respond with any one who is interested in help- 
ing this work. Such persons may address Mrs. 
Huntington Smith, or come to the League and 
see what we are doing. 

We have a large roller for making bandages 
for horses. We need cloth by the piece for 
making these bandages. We will purchase the 
cloth and see that the bandages are rolled if 
money is given us for the cloth. 

The following letters will be of interest to 
those who have already helped us: 


58, VICTORIA STREET, LoNDoN, 8S. W. 
November 10th, 1915. 
Mrs. HuntTINGTON Situ, President, 
Animal Rescue League, 
51, Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Mrs. HUNTINGTON SMITH, 

Very many thanks for your letter of October 
29th and more of your interesting literature. It 
is kind of you to permit us to make use of what- 
ever will be helpful and I will always give you 
the credit on every occasion possible, as I believe 
in all societies co-operating to help each other. 
I have sent you a copy of the “Sphere” which 
recently had rather a nice page concerning the 
“Blue Cross.” 

With regard to your enquiry, we have been 
fortunate so far in having some really humane 
men attached to our Hospitals who are quite 
in accord with our views of releasing these poor 
creatures from suffering when their injuries are 
extensive and carry out this to the utmost in 
their powers, but we are, like many other good 
works, hampered to a certain extent by military 
law, which does not consent to a horse being 
destroyed when there are chances of a complete 
recovery and without authority horses may not be 
destroyed; the same law also applies in civil life 
in England and I believe in other countries and 
somewhat hampers our ambulance work, but 
it is one of those objections which we are grad- 
ually overcoming by keeping humane societies 
well to the fore. Yours truly,—Arruur J. COKE. 


A year’s subscription to Our FOURFOOTED 
FRIENDS would be to many persons an accept- 
able and helpful holiday present. 


4. Our Fourfooted Friends 


He that turneth from the road to rescue another 
Turneth toward his goal; 

He shall arrive in due time by the footpath of mercy. 
God wil! be his guide. 


He that taketh up the burden of the fainting 
Lighteneth his own load; 

The Almighty will put His arms underneath him. 
He shall lean upon the Lord. 


He that speaketh comforting words to mourners 
Healeth his own heart; 

In his time of grief they will return to remembrance, 
God will use them for balm. 


He that careth for the sick and wounded 
Watcheth not alone; 
There are three in the darkness together. 
And the third is the Lord. 
—The Gentlewoman. 


Christmas Greeting. 


What shall our Christmas greeting be this 
year? We can hardly wish the usual ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas,’ for who can feel merry when the 
whole world lies under such a heavy cloud? 
But surely we may wish our friénds a cheerful, 
happy day, and try to be happy ourselves, 
while doing all we can to help all who are suffer- 
ing. So we say to our readers,—We wish you a 
Happy Christmas and a still happier New Year. 

I will take this occasion to thank the many 
friends who have helped us through the year 
just passing and to ask their continued sympathy 
in our work. While helping human beings they 
have not withheld the aid that is so much needed 
for what we call the “‘lower animals.” I have 
noticed that those who sympathize with the 
suffering of animals sympathize with suffering 
wherever they find it. 

Dean Stanley said when speaking of our 
duty to all lower animals, ‘‘Remember our 
common origin and our common infirmities. 


Remember that we are bound to feel for their 
hunger, their thirst, their pains which they share 
with us and which we, the controllers of their 
destiny, ought to alleviate by the means which 
our advancing civilization enables us to use 
for ourselves. Remember how completely each 
one of us is a god to them, and as a god, bound 
to them by godlike duties. 

“Any act of mercy, even to the humblest and 
lowest of God’s creatures, is an act that brings 
us near to God.” —A. H.S. 


The Story of Jimmy. 


Jimmy is a mustang pony now about nine 
years old. Some months ago a kind-hearted 
woman saw a small, lame and very thin horse 
painfully dragging through the streets of Cam- 
bridge a heavy junk wagon. With drooping 
head and stumbling gait he was trying his best 
to carry his heavy load of junk to the journey’s 
end but so feeble and weak was his appearance 
that the humane observer stopped the wagon, 
found out where the pony belonged and notified 
the Animal Rescue League. 

When Mr. Macdonald, agent of the League, 
went to see the pony he at once decided that he 
must be taken from work, at least until his 
lame foot was better, and his general condition 
improved, but like many other cases of this sort - 
the man was too poor to rest the pony and 
refused to send him to the Work Horse Relief 
Hospital on Northampton St., though assured 
it would cost him nothing, but he did, finally, 
consent to sell the pony to the League for ten 
dollars. 

Jimmy, now being League property, was 
taken to the hospital. He was such a gentle, 
patient, pitiful little creature that one could 
not help wishing to give him a little happiness 
before his life was ended. 

While he was in the hospital his previous 
history was looked up and a few facts were 
learned that showed poor Jimmy’s career to 
have been one of repeated misfortune. He 
was brought from the plains of the West where 
he had been living a free and happy life to 
Boston to be trained as a polo pony. In this 
hard and rough work Jimmy received an injury 
that unfitted him for further polo playing; 
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then his owner, a wealthy gentlemen, after 
ruining the pony by hard riding, sent him to 
auction to be sold to the highest bidder. Jimmy 
got into the hands of an ice cream peddler where 
he was poorly fed, overloaded and overworked, 
until he was so run down and looked so badly 
that the peddler was afraid to drive him about 
the streets and sold him to the junkman. 

When Jimmy was taken from the junkman 
by the League agent to the hospital he was 
hardly able to stand. His weight was only 
about 700 pounds, and he lay down in his wide 
stall as if he never wanted to get up again. 
But two weeks made a great change in him 
for the better. 


6 6 *% * aS 


Three or four miles out of Boston there is 
a beautiful residence and on the spacious 
grounds is a fine, large stable with wide, com- 
fortable stalls. The occupants of this beautiful 
place are a man and his wife who are true lovers 
of horses and dogs. More than a year ago the 
hospitality of this fine barn was offered the 
League for resting and comforting any horses 
that the League wishes to keep and as the 
League’s Home of Rest for Horses at Pine 
Ridge, Dedham, is usually full in summer it has 
been a great boon both to the League and to 
tired-out horses to have this additional resting 
place, even nearer the city, to which horses 
needing comfort and rest could be sent. 

When Jimmy was able to walk the few miles 
from the hospital to the home of rest and luxury 
offered him for an indefinite period he was 
passed on to a life of such perfect happiness that 
it must make up to him in some degree for all 
the suffering that has gone before. 

Jimmy has not only recovered from his 
lameness but he is so round and fat and glossy, 
his eyes are so bright, his pretty neck is so arched, 
that no one would dream for a moment of 
connecting him with the thin, lame, sad-looking 
pony with dropping head, that was rescued 
from a Cambridge junk peddler last spring. If 
Jimmy could describe his last Christmas day 
and then compare it with the Christmas he 
will enjoy this year we think it would well 
illustrate the pathetic picture we have on our 
front page, entitled ‘‘The Horse’s Dream.’’-— 
‘as ae 


A Christmas Gift. 


It was the afternoon before Christmas and the 
streets were filled with busy shoppers and hurry- 
ing errand boys. Pushed about by the crowd, 
running now this way and now that, then sitting 
down for a moment huddled against the side of a 
store, a mongrel dog, thin and dirty, was lifting 
anxious pleading eyes to passers-by, mutely ask- 
ing for some friendly help. 

His story was not an unusual one. His mother 
belonged to a woman who thought she loved 
dogs. She would have been amazed and even 
angry if any one had told her she was unkind 
and caused animals to suffer, yet when her 
Queenie had a family of six mongrel puppies, 
Mrs. Dolittle gave every puppy away, males 
and females, without any care as to the homes 
they were getting, her one object being to get 
rid of them herself. 

The dog, now on the streets, homeless and 
miserable, pushed about by the busy crowd, was 
one of these puppies. Mrs. Dolittle had given 
him to an errand boy, not even asking the boy 
if his mother could afford to keep a dog, or would 
be willing to let him have it. Of course the boy 
took it—what boy would refuse a puppy? And 
his mother, being an easy-going woman, though 
too poor to feed and clothe her children properly, 
allowed the puppy to remain. 

In this family Sport, as the boy named him, 
was not beaten or abused, but he was always 
half-starved, and when he wandered about the 
neighborhood, trying to find a morsel of some- 
thing to eat, he oftener got a kick or a stone 
thrown at him than he did a bone. 

Sport lived in this miserable way for a year. 
He grew larger but he was always so starved that 
he was weak and awkward in his gait. No. one 
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really cared anything about him unless it might 
have been the boy who took him from Mrs. 
Dolittle, and he did not take any trouble to feed 
the dog or give him good care. 

Poor Sport had such a warm, affectionate dis- 
position that he was always looking for some one 
to love, thrusting his cold nose into any hand that 
seemed at all friendly, only to be pushed away, 
as a rule, and told to “get out.” Then he 
would creep away, his tail between his legs, 
thankful to escape a kick. 

Early in December the family where Sport 
had his wretched home moved to another city. 
There was never for a moment any question of 
taking Sport. They left him behind with as 
little thought as they left their old door-mat. 
If there had been any Animal Rescue League or 
Shelter for homeless animals in that city, Sport’s 
master very likely might have taken the trouble 
to carry him there, or if he had not done so his 
neighbors might have had pity on the deserted 
dog and taken him to the shelter, but this was 
one of the many cities where everything must 
be done for human beings and nothing for their 
fourfooted friends. Dogs might run wild and 
be shot for ““mad dogs” when they were only 
hungry and frightened; cats and kittens might 
and did, starve to death; old and feeble horses 
totter through the streets till they fell dead on 
the pavements, or dropped in their narrow stalls 
and never arose, but still the reply to any sug- 
gestion that something ought to be done to save 
all this unnecessary suffering inflicted on animals 
that were of so much use and comfort to human 
beings, continued to be,—“‘We cannot spare 
anything for ‘animals.’ We must give all we 
have to give to human beings.” 

So Sport, after being repeatedly driven out of 
his own neighborhood, sometimes with sticks, 
sometimes with stones, until he was afraid finally, 
to go back, on this day before Christmas, drifted 
over into the better part of the city and, weak 
with hunger, wandered forlorn here and there 
looking for some one to take pity on him and 
hold out a helping hand, but so far he had looked 
in vain—the busy crowd, intent on Christmas 
shopping, passed him by without a_ pitying 
glance. 

* *k * * * 


In a handsome house on one of the most 
fashionable city streets a gentleman was lounging 
in an easy chair looking over a magazine. A 
charming appearing lady sat at a table near by 
with a pile of books, handsomely bound and 
illustrated, which she was looking over, and a 
small but valuable watch. 

“T wish I knew which of these books Herbert 
would like best,’’ she said. 

“Take ’em all,’ answered her husband, with- 
out looking up from his magazine. 

“Oh, dear!” Mrs. Gilmore sighed. ‘ Why 
can’t you think of something that Herbert will 
really be pleased with—something new that he 
hasn’t got.” 

“T can’t,’ Mr. Gilmore replied.: “‘The boy 
has got everything a boy could want, as far as I 
can see, and that’s the trouble. He has got too 
much. I’m sorry his aunt bought such a val- 
uable watch for him. Where is he now?” 

“T sent him down town with Miss Conrad to 
look in the stores and choose a few presents for 
some of his friends I had forgotten. I thought 
that might interest him, the windows are so full 
of pretty things. I told him he could buy any- 
thing he liked for himself, too, but he never 
seems to want anything. Of course he isn’t 
very strong, and he is so timid and nervous that 
sometimes I feel quite unhappy about him.” 
Mrs. Gilmore ended with a deep sigh. 

“T’m afraid, my dear, you coddle him too 
much. He ought to run out and play more. 
He never goes out excepting with his governess 
orinthe car. I’d give a good deal myself to see 
him more lively,’’ said Mr. Gilmore. 

‘““He walked down town this afternoon. Miss 
Conrad wouldn’t take the car; she said the 
streets would be so crowded that it would be 
easier to walk,’ answered Herbert’s mother. 
“T think I hear them coming now and I must hide 
these books and the watch. I would like to 
give him something he hasn’t seen—Why! 
What’s that noise? Herbert seems to be 
running up the stairs. Something very excit- 
ing must have happened.” 

Mrs. Gilmore sprang up to go to the door but 
before she reached it a surprising group appeared 
in the hall. A boy with rosy cheeks and spark- 
ling eyes—Herbert, but a new Herbert, all alive 
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and smiling joyously, came in the door and close at 
his side was a dirty, thin mongrel dog. Sport 
had at last found a friend. 

The governess was just behind, and _ half 
laughing, half crying, she said, ‘‘I couldn’t help 
it—indeed I could not!’’ and at the same moment 
the boy exclaimed, ‘‘ Mama, papa, I’ve got my 
Christmas gift! He came right up to me and 
put his nose in my hand and looked up in my 
face and asked me to take him, and I said, 
‘Come on, little Brother. Ill be Saint Francis, 
and you shall be my wolf. Come along home 
with me,’ and Oh, wasn’t he glad to come!”’ 

“Oh dear!’’ cried Mrs. Gilmore, ‘that is 
your fault Miss Conrad. It comes from your 
reading to him the story of Saint Francis and the 
Wolf. Now what shall we do? We don’t want 
this dirty dog in the house.”’ 

“T think,’’ said Miss Conrad, who loved dogs, 
“that we might take the dog to the kitchen and 
feed him at any rate, for he is very hungry I am 
sure, then we can find a place for him to sleep 
tonight where he won’t trouble you. It would 
be a pity to turn him out Christmas eve. Don’t 
you think so?”’ and she looked imploringly at 
Mr. and Mrs. Gilmore. 

“Turn him out?” cried Herbert. ‘ My Christ- 
mas gift? Why I want him for my very own. 
I’ve always wanted a dog. He’s my ‘Little 
Brother.’ Aren’t you my ‘Little Brother,’ my 
good old Wolf!’’ Herbert put his arms round the 
poor dog’s neck. ‘The dog turned his head and 
licked the boy’s hand and wagged his tail feebly. 

Mr. Gilmore, who had been looking on half 
astonished and half amused, said dryly: 

“Tittle Brother isn’t very handsome. If I’d 
known you wanted a dog I would have got you 
a better one than that, but come boy, let’s take 
him down to the kitchen or the laundry. Mother 
doesn’t want him up here and I vote that we 
give him a warm bath first, and then a warm 
Christmas supper.”’ 

As they went out Mr. Gilmore turned his 
head and looked, very roguishly, at his wife. 

“ Aren’t you glad Herbert has got a Christmas 
gift he really likes?” 

“Oh, what a dog!” she moaned. 


*K *k k k 


The tired, starving dog took his bath very 


meekly although it was the first he had ever had 
in his life, then he was rubbed dry with warm 
towels. Mr. Gilmore seemed actually to enjoy 
the work. 

“Now, Maggie,” he said to the cook, ‘“‘give 
me a bowl of warm milk and crumb a little 
bread init. It won’tdo to give astarving dog too 
much food at once. Get that old piece of car- 
pet out of the laundry, Herbert. Warm it and 
put it near the stove so that your ‘ Little Brother’ 
will not get a chill after his bath, then we can go 
upstairs and leave him. He is so tired, and so 
weak for want of food that I think he will be 
glad to rest and sleep after he has got a little 
food in his poor stomach.” 

“Oh, please, papa, let me stay with him and 
see if he goes to sleep. He knows me now and 
he’ll be happier if I’m with him,” said Herbert, 
pleadingly. | 

‘All right, my boy,’ answered Mr. Gilmore, 
and he went back to his wife. 

“You don’t mean to let Herbert keep that 
wretched mongrel, do you John?” Mrs. Gilmore 
asked. 

“Why not, my dear? You see how happy it 
makes him. I know how he feels, for I had a dog 
and loved him when I was his age. There’s no 
better companion for a boy than a lively dog. 
I’ve always wanted Herbert to have one, but 


-as he never asked for one I thought he took after 


your side of the family and didn’t care for dogs. 
Of course, if you feel very badly about it, Pll 
try to get Herbert to give him up after Christ- 
mas, but I wouldn’t like to spoil his Christmas 
by taking the dog away now, to say nothing of 
the suffering of the poor dog,—would you?” 

‘“‘No—I suppose not,’ said Mrs. Gilmore 
slowly, “but I’m sorry he found him, all the 
same.” 

‘Now, my dear, do you really wish the poor 
dog was back again on the street wandering 
about, cold and starving, this Christmas eve? 
Don’t forget,’’ said Mr. Gilmore seriously, “that 
we are told to do good to ‘the least of these’ and 
this poor mongrel may surely be counted as one 
of the least of God’s creatures.” 

* sk * x * 

Christmas day was, Herbert said when it was 

over, the very happiest, merriest Christmas that 
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he ever had had, and it was Wolf that made it so. 
Two of Herbert’s cousins came and great were 
the frolics they had with Wolf. The dog seemed 
to understand the happy change in his life, and 
was overflowing with joy and gratitude. For 
once he was clean, rested, and not hungry, and 
he showed all the playfulness of a young dog that 
is care-free. It was wonderful how quickly he 
learned to run after the soft rubber ball Herbert 
had given him, and catch it, and throw it up in 
the air, then bring it back to his young master. 
Mr. Gilmore joined in their play and with the 
aid of some cookies he soon taught Wolf to sit 
up and beg, and roll over and give a paw. 
Mrs. Gilmore could not help laughing at her 
husband when he came up into her sittingroom 
after a long frolic with the boys and the dog, and 
said, “‘ That’s the brightest dog I about ever saw. 
He learns things as fast as I can teach him!”’ 

When bedtime came Herbert begged so hard 
to have Wolf sleep on a mat beside his bed that 
Mrs. Gilmore consented, so the boy and his new 
companion were not separated by night or by 
day. 

Two months passed by and Herbert was like 
a different boy. He ran out every day with 
Wolf. He was not timid at night as he had been 
before the dog slept beside his bed, for he knew 
that Wolf waked up at the slightest sound. As 
for the dog, he grew large and strong and as his 
sides filled out he was, everyone said, quite good 
looking. 

But still Mrs. Gilmore wished that Herbert 
could have had a smaller, better bred dog. 
Every now and then she spoke to her husband 
about buying a “well-bred’”’ dog and finding 
another home for Wolf, until something happened 
which turned her into one of Wolf’s warmest 
friends. 

One afternoon Herbert and Wolf went out for 
a visit to Herbert’s cousins who lived on another 
street not very faraway. It began to grow dark, 
and Mrs. Gilmore was nervous. She telephoned 
and found that Herbert was on his way home, so 
she took up her book again. Mr. Gilmore was 
reading his newspaper. Suddenly he laid it 
down and listened. “I thought I heard some 
one cry out, as if in trouble,’’ he said. As he 
spoke he heard again at a distance a faint ery, 


and not stopping for his hat he ran down stairs 
and out the front door. Hurrying down the 
street he saw a little group ahead of him on the 
sidewalk. When he reached the group he found 


Herbert stooping over something lying on the 


ground. It was Wolf, and Mr. Gilmore could 
not tell whether the dog was dead or not. 
Herbert did not see his father, so great was his 
grief, until Mr. Gilmore laid a hand on his 
shoulder, then he cried out, “Oh papa, my poor 
Wolf! I’m afraid he is dying. That wicked, 
cruel man kicked him, and pounded him on the 
head, because he was trying to protect me.” 
And the boy sobbed bitterly. 

A police officer was standing there and he and 
another man who had been attracted by Her- 
bert’s cries were holding between them a cruel, 
dissipated looking man, his face crimson with 
drink. They had just sent a summons for the 
police ambulance and were waiting for it to ar- 
rive. 

“What does this mean?”’ Mr. Gilmore asked. 
“Ts my boy hurt, or is it only the dog?” 

“Tt’s only the dog,” said the officer with em- 
phasis on the word only, “but if it had not been 
for the dog your boy would not only have 
lost that valuable watch this fellow was snatch- 
ing out of his pocket, but this sort of thief 
wouldn’t have hesitated to knock the boy down. 
Fortunately the dog flew at him and held on to 
him and your boy cried for help, and I happened 
to be within hearing. That’s all—excepting I 
can’t help saying to you that a young boy like 
that ought not to be carrying a watch worth a 
hundred dollars to tempt these thieving tramps, 
and he was lucky to have a good dog like this 
poor fellow here with him.” 

Mr. Gilmore stooped over Wolf who was alive 
but seemed to be badly hurt. “I think I can 
carry him home, it is so near, if I can lift him 
without hurting him too much,” he said. 

“The ambulance is coming now and you can 
take it first,’ said the officer. 

“Yd rather carry him if I can, on account of 
alarming Mrs. Gilmore.’ Mr. Gilmore stooped 
down again and putting his hands gently under 
the dog started to lift him but Wolf, wagging his 
tail, staggered to his feet and began to try to 
walk a few steps; Mr. Gilmore then lifted him 
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in his arms and carried him carefully home, 
Herbert holding one of the dog’s paws and still 
sobbing and trembling with excitement. 

When they reached the door they found it 
- open and the whole family waiting to see what 
had happened. Mrs. Gilmore was almost faint- 
ing away with fear. She took Herbert into her 
arms the moment he got inside the door, beg- 
ging him to tell her if he were hurt, then, as Mr. 
Gilmore passed her in the doorway carrying 
Wolf in his arms, she followed him and soon 
learned the whole story of the attack on Her- 
bert and of Wolf’s brave defense of his young 
master. 

Wolf.was carried upstairs to his bed in Her- 
bert’s room and a doctor was sent for at once. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gilmore as well as Herbert did not 
leave the room until the doctor came and assured 
them that the dog was not as badly hurt as they 
at first feared and that he would soon be able to 
go out with his beloved master again. As he 
received the very best of care, all the household 
waiting on him and making a hero of him, he 
soon recovered and was as happy and playful as 
ever. It really took Herbert longer to get over 
the shock than it did Wolf, the brave dog. 

After this episode, Mrs. Gilmore no longer 
talked of sending Wolf away but often told her 
friends that the dog was the best Christmas pres- 
ent Herbert ever had. More than that, she was 
always kind to any poor, wretched dog or cat 
she came across, out of gratitude, she said, for 
the blessing that one poor, stray mongrel had 
been to them.—A. H. 8. 

The following letter printed in leaflet form 
was sent to Our FouRFOOTED FRIENDS by a 
member of the League and appealed to me so 
strongly that I asked permission of the writer to 
republish it in this magazine. In reply to my 
request Mr. Winship wrote:— 

“This little tribute to my faithful friend which 
came to me that first Sunday morning after 
Billy went away from me, was intended as just 
a word to my neighbors, but I find that it 
touched tenderly loving memories in many 
hearts and you would be surprised to know the 
numerous requests for copies that I have re- 
ceived even from distant places. I have no 
objection to its publication and in a few days 


will send a photograph of Billy, but I regret that 
I have none in which my picture is not included.” 
—JOHN O. WINSHIP. 


Where Is Billy Now? 


Sunday, October 31, 1915. 
To My NEIGHBORS: 

Billy is dead. He was my friend and con- 
stant companion for many years. He loved me 
with a devotion unmeasured. He was faithful, 
sincere, and unswerving in his fidelity to me. 
He absorbed himself in my life as a drop of water 
in the ocean. 

This letter is addressed to you because of a 
promise I made Billy. 

For many years, Billy, whenever I left my 
home, or office, or started for a car, or on a 
tramp, was glad, and expressed his pleasure by 
barking. It was the only way he could express 
his happiness. His bark was music to me, be- 
cause I understood him. It was annoying to 
some of you, because you did not understand 
him. 

Some months ago, you were disturbed by the 
loud barking of dogs at night. Many complaints: 
were made, and naturally some believed that it 
was Billy who was guilty of the disturbance; but 
it was not Billy, for he was with me in my study, 
and when one complaint came he had been on 
his lounge, with his eye on me, for hours. He did 
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not run about nights. For many years, he 
passed his days with me, and his evenings and 
nights on his lounge or chair, in my room. 

He was sensitive to approval and censure, 
and I promised him that I would write this letter. 
I never knew him to bark in the night excepting 
on that October night when our home was de- 
stroyed by fire. Mrs. Winship and I were 
soundly sleeping when at 1.15 in the night, Billy 
came barking up to us, and awakened us, just 
as the flames were breaking out under our bed. 
Within one minute the room was so filled with 
suffocating smoke that it was impossible to enter 
the room. I forgave him for that night bark. 
He never repeated it, but he would have done 
so had his duty to those he loved required it. 

There are hundreds of children in Westbrook 
and adjoining towns who knew Billy. They 
had stroked his glossy head, and learned to love 
him, and looked for him whenever they saw me, 
and today, when taking a lonely tramp, without 
my companion of all these years, I met two little 
girls they asked, with glistening eyes, “ Where 
is Billy?” 

Man has three friends—God, his mother and 
his dog. He may alienate himself from God by 
continued misconduct; he may even diminish the 
mother’s love, but when a dog once gives his 
love to his master, no misfortune or changed con- 
ditions can deprive him of that love; even abuse 
cannot destroy it. 

Billy could think, reason and compare things. 
He learned to distinguish a fire whistle from any 
other, because he was interested with me, and 
whatever he found interested me, he became 
interested in. He learned to tell when the “fire- 
out” whistle blew, and more than once, looked 
up to me, and started back to the office before 
I did. He could understand many things that 
were said to him, and I learned to understand 
his language, as with eye, ear and tail he talked 
to me. You would be surprised to know the 
progress he made in understanding what I said 
to him. He came to enjoy what I enjoyed, and 
studied to please me. 

He was stricken down by a swift moving 
automobile, and within a few seconds I was by 
his side. He instantly turned those great, 


brown, honest eyes to me, expressive of love, ; 
recognition, realization of conditions, affection — 
and hope, and with a seeming effort gave just 
one wag of that white-tipped tail, and passed 
away. It was Billy’s message and good-bye. 

God created Billy, and he was educated in 
God’s great school of Nature, and was endowed 
by his Creator with certain faculties and instincts 
that were not given to man; as man was endowed 
with certain faculties not given to dogs. 

“God is Love.” Billy’s love was concen- 
trated. My constant companionship with him 
made me a better man; and I learned many useful 
lessons. He was an example of constancy, trust, 
unselfish love and consecration to duty. To 
the hundreds of children who have given Billy a 
loving pat and spoken to him kind words, I 
bring a message from Billy: 

“T thank you for every loving word, act and 
look that you gave me. It made me glad and 
added to my happiness, and enabled me to 
make others happy. Always be kind to dumb 
animals, as they cannot speak for themselves in 
your language. Do not forget because every 
kind act and word you gave me made you better 
as it did me.” 

Now recurs the question, ‘‘ Where is Billy?” 

When he last looked into my eyes it seemed to 
connect life with eternity. If any doubt ever 
existed in my mind, as to a future life, it disap- 
peared with that “Last Look.’ I do not know, 
but I hope, yes believe that in God’s perfect love 
and wisdom, He has in His providence provided 
some way, that in the great hereafter we shall 
meet again. Why not? God created him and 
endowed him with rare gifts. Did he not pos- 
sess an immortal spirit? What have I done to 
merit immortality, that he has not? 

With thanks to you, my neighbors, for every 
kindness to him, I tender you his thanks and 
mine.—JoHN O. WINSHIP. 


But fare thee well! Mine is no narrow creed: 
And He who gave thee being did not frame 
The mystery of life to be the sport 

Of merciless man. There is another world 

For all that live and move—a better one! 
Where the proud bipeds who would fain confine 
Infinite Goodness to the little bounds 

Of their own charity may envy thee.—Southey. 
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The following question was asked over nine- 
teen hundred years ago, and is still being asked: 
“Why should it be thought a thing incredible 
with you, that God should raise the dead?” and 
the answer comes from the same volume of rey- 
elation: ‘For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive...... The tender 
mercy of God is over all his works.... In 
whose hand is the soul of every living thing.’ 


LEAGUE NEWS 


coal AND NOTES ke 


During the month ending November 30 the 
League received 264 dogs, and 1,944 cats. 
Seventy-nine dogs and 45 cats were placed in 
homes; 16 dogs and 4 cats restored to their own- 
ers. There were 24 birds and 1 parrot brought 
in. Our work for horses has been unusually 
good, 71 horses and 1 pony were taken from the 
streets, auction rooms and from owners who 
were working them when they were unfit for 
work and we had them humanely destroyed. 
Eighteen horses were cared for at Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest for Horses. | 

We received during the month a bequest of 
$500.00 from the estate of Esther F. Hannum. 
We also had eleven new members join the 
League—one of them a life member. 

Our branch work was very satisfactory, 256 
dogs and cats being taken from the five different 
branches in Boston and vicinity. 


The returns from the Fair are still coming in. 
So far we know that we have cleared $5,108. 
We wish it might be brought up to $5,500. 
There are still forty names to be taken before 
the name of the beautiful doll is chosen. Will 
not some of our friends help us in this way to 
increase the proceeds of the Fair. 


During the heavy rain recently a Pittsfield 
woman was attracted to her window by the con- 
tinued meowing of the household cat. When the 
woman came to the window she found that her 
cat wanted to attract her attention to a little 
kitten struggling in a pool of water in the street. 


“Bos,” A LeacuE Dog In A Goop Homn. 


‘“‘He sleeps at the foot of my ped has the same 
food as I do, and some that I don’t. Altogether 
he is what our friends call—Lucky Bob.” 


We have been very busy in our horse work 
this month. During the first ten days of the 
month we have had 38 horses killed. On the 
second day of the month we had 17 horses killed, 
13 of which were used by an express company 
and were sold at a bankrupt sale. These horses 
were in a frightful condition. Nearly every 
one of them was old, molars down, emaciated, 
lame, mange. Some were blind in one eye, 
others were blind in both eyes. 

A great many of the horses we have rescued 
are cut and marked from whipping on the inside 
of both hind legs. There are two reasons for 
striking horses there. There are tender spots in 
the skin as it is much thinner there than on 
other parts of the body. There is less hair on 
the skin also and people are not so apt to see the 
whip marks and stop the cruel drivers or com- 
plain to some one that will stop them. 

We had a complaint about a peddler’s horse 
a short time ago. This man was said to abuse 
his horse very badly. On examination the 
horse was so cut up and festered inside both 
hind legs that the young man driving the horse 
said he had a form of glanders that breaks out 
sometimes on any part of the body. Our agent 
killed this horse at once. The young man said 
his father had bought the horse at Walker’s 
Stable on Portland Street, Boston, eighteen 
years ago for $38.00. The father died and the 
young son made the poor old horse’s last days 
miserable until a fish dealer at the fish pier 
notified the League of conditions. 
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NortH Easton, Mass. 
Nov. 22, 1915. 
Mrs. HuntTINGTON SMITH, Boston. 
Derar Mapam: 3 
I was very much pleased at the interest you 
showed in the young cat my wife got at your 


rooms on September 23. The enclosed will show 
you that he is a beauty and is ‘‘awful smart.” 
He likes to get up on high places. He has been 
erowing fast so that we assume that he is quite 
a young one. We have decided to have him 
born January 1, 19155 Our girl has taught 
him to jump through her hands. She means 
to teach him other things, but will stop short of 
reading and writing. He has taught himself 
to play upon the piano, for he jumps up and 
walks back and forth on the keys. He is no 
imitator or copyist, his tunes being entirely 
original. He is a singer, too, but will only sing 
when he gets angry and then sings a striking 
duet with a neighbor’s cat which comes over 
here for a row. 

Our “Dick” sends his love to you and wishes 
me to express his gratitude to you for getting 
~ hima good home. Cordially yours,—W. L. C. 


Decwoasl OT 5s 
ST. JoHN, New BRUNSWICK. 

Thank you, kind friend, for the trouble you 
have taken in sending your pretty stories for 
the charitable institutions. I have already sent 
some to each. What remains I am going to 
put into the boxes we are to be sending out next 
week to the more remote districts of the Province 
where we try to help make Christmas gladsome 
for the little ones. We find alas! that the little 


country children are not always taught to be kind } 
to animals and when they see something in print 
it always means more to them, than spoken 
words. 

A nephew of mine, Major M.— has been 
wounded at the front and is in a hospital in 
Boulogne. Poor John was injured by a shell 
when in his ‘‘dugout.’”? His mother has had a 
letter from one of his comrades telling her that 
when they found John there was a little mouse 


beside him with a broken leg. Poor little in- 


nocent sufferer! I thought of you at once and 
so have put this incident in my note. 

Again thanking you for your thoughtful 
kindness, I am—Yours faithfully,—M. R. W. 


Jumbo is a “dream of beauty” or, to speak 
more literally, a handsome tiger cat which the 
large department store of R. H. White got from 
the League three years ago. Jumbo uses the 
ladies’ parlor of that store for his headquarters, 
where he condescends to accept the profuse ad- 
miration of the shoppers. Not long ago a lady 
was seated in one of the massive armchairs there 
when Jumbo sauntered in majestically. He 
stopped before the lady, sat down, and stared so 
hard into her face that she said to the matron, 
‘What in the world is that cat staring at me like 
that Ones 

‘You are sitting in his chair,” the matron an- 
swered. 

‘“You shall have your chair,’’ said the lady to 
Jumbo, and, as she arose, Jumbo showed his 
approval of her action by leaping into the chair 
and settling down with a look of extreme satis- 
faction on his face. 


A few nights ago a friend of the League was 
coming along by Walter Hatch & Company’s 
after the theater hour. She saw acrowd collected 
in front of the window, so she stopped to look 
and saw a very handsome tiger cat lying on a 
very beautiful embossed velvet robe. The 
people were tapping on the window, and the cat 
would occasionally open an eye and look at 
them and then settle down more comfortably. 
This cat was taken from the League a few 
months ago and has proved very satisfactory 
both as a pet and as a ratter. 
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READY FOR A START. 


These fine dogs all went from the League 
to good homes. 


A new dog story this year which will interest 
a great many people is “Jan, a Dog and a Ro- 
mance’’ by A. J. Dawson (Harper & Brothers), 
price $1.25. This book of 280 pages begins with 
a dog in his puppyhood days and takes him 
through many adventures, and pleasant and 
painful experiences. There is nothing told of 
Jan which might not happen to any dog for 
truth is always stranger than fiction, but the 
part of the story which does not always come out 
so well in real life,—the restoration of Jan after 
months of hardship and ill-treatment to his own 
home and his loving mistress does not often occur 
in reality. | 

Incidentally a great deal is said about the train- 
ing of dogs with kindness, and there are many 
passages in the book which ought to lead people 
to feel a deep appreciation for the faithfulness 
and value of the dog, and a great desire to pro- 
tect them from suffering. 


Houghton Mifflin Company publishes this 
year a very fascinating book for dog lovers en- 
titled ““To Your Dog and to My Dog” by Lin- 
coln Newton Kinnicutt, price $1.00. This book 
contains some of the best poetry which has been 
written about dogs by the best authors. It is a 
valuable book for the private library or the 
school library. Some of these poems should be 
taught to young people and might be easily 
worked into lessons for humane education. It 
would be difficult to say which of the thirty-two 
beautiful poems the book contains are the best 
as they are all so good. We can heartily recom- 
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mend this book as a Christmas gift to any dog 
lover. 


“WITHOUT ARE DOGS.” 


If, through some wondrous miracle of grace, 
To the Celestial City I might win, 

And find upon the golden pavement place, 
The gates of pearl within; 


In some sweet pausing of the immortal song 
To which the choiring Seraphim give birth, 
Should I not for that humbler greeting long 
Known in the dumb companionships of earth? 


Friends whom the softest whistle of my call 
Brought to my side in love that knew no doubt, 
Would I not seek to cross the jasper wall 
If haply I might find you there ‘without’? 
ee dward A. Church, from ‘“‘To Your Dog and To My 
og.” 


A bay mare sixteen years of age was purchased 
several days ago. She was very thin, blind in 
one eye, and was a bad kicker. She was owned. 
by Grimes, a truckman, and was used in hauling 
fish from the wharf in South Boston. She got 
so dangerous that she was sent to the auction 
rooms to be sold and the League agent bought 
her for $7.50. 


Another horse now out at the Home of Rest 
weighs 1100 pounds. He only weighed about 700 
pounds when our agent bought him. He has 
been cured of kicking and bad temper by kind- 
ness and good care. This horge was purchased 
in Somerville for ten dollars from a peddler’s 
wagon. 


One of the very sad cases discovered by the 
League was a horse owned by Otto Heinz who 
had had him for three weeks. This horse was 
purchased of an unscrupulous dealer for twenty 
dollars. The horse had a fractured jaw and 
dropped pasterns all around, and was suffering 
much pain trying to eat, as his jaw was. so badly 
injured. Paid five dollars for“him and had him 
killed. 

The same week our agent found a pony that 
had been ridden by somebody too heavy for 
him and had a fracture of the spine. The pony 
was also blind in one eye, and was very thin 
and emaciated. We had him put to death, pay- 
ing nothing for him. 
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What Better Gift 


| 

| by way of Christmas remembrance than a book which will help increase the child’s love of nature, 

| and nature’s children? Every one of the following books speaks to the child in simple language, and 
answers those questions he will ask about the out-of-door life, revealing at the same time many in- 
teresting nature facts not generally known. 


Pets and Companions. Stickney . . . $0.30 The Adventures of Grillo, or The Cricket 
Seed-Babies. Morley Rn Poh Soe who would be King, Candéze. . . . $0.45 
Friends andsliclpetss @L00 1. = eau ee OU) Henne ca Bees. oe orley “fm i 
Sea Stories for Wonder Eyes. Hardy .  .40 EDSON lake Six-Foote : Comsioc "i 

: Four-Footed Friends. Smith. . . . . ..80 
Birdsw orld oSiickne;an so ee ee ee pee OU ’ ; ‘ 

Avimals—Their Relation and Use to Man. 
Little Flower People: “Hale (205-0 23 3s we Wool Ne Ss oe ae 
Stories of Insect Life. Weed... . . .20 Moths and Butterflies. Dickerson . 
Wood Folk Series. William J. Long. . Star-Land. Rev. Hd. Ball . 

Parents wishing to examine these and other attractive children’s books will be 
welcomed at the office of 


GINN AND COMPANY 


29 BEACON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


A Book for Every Dog Lover |} SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED 


To Your Dog and to My Dog NEWARK, N. J. 


COMPILED BY LINCOLN NEWTON KINNICUTT received the 

A collection of 32 poems by Scott, Gold Medal and 

Kipling, Gilder, Matthew Arnold, Ps 

Newbolt and many other friends Highest Award 

and admirers of the dog. $1.00 net FOR ee 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 4 PARK ST., BOSTON DOG FOODS 

at the 
BOUND VOLUMES OF PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 

OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS The best is the cheapest. 


Your dog will appreciate 
your discrimination. 

We have now on hand a number of bound volumes of Our Write for Sane and send 
Fourfooted Friends which we will sell at $1.50 each, about the 2c. stamp for “Dog Cul- 


actual cost of papers and binding. On mail orders add 12 ture.” 
cents for postage. 


Those interested in huma lucati ill find these bound 
erate oT cataeist ae education will find these boun SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE, NEWARK, N. J. SAN FRANCISCO 
51 Carver Street, BOSTON. ST. LOUIS CLEVELAND MONTLREA 


Valores 12 and 13 
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The 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


HUNTINGTON SMITH, 


The Animal Rescue League, 


51 Carver Street, 


WHILE ON YOUR VACATION 


Board your Dogs and Cats where they will have 
good runs, individual care, and a real home. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
Dale Street, : Dedham, Mass. 


Phone Dedham 352-1 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Winter Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER | 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - - LEXINGTON 
Tel. 77-3 Lexington, Mass. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
FOR 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 


STREET Oxford 244 11 A.M. to 6 P.M. Daily 


Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Boston, Mass. 
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Installations 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 


Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver 
St., Boston. Tel. Oxford 244. 


SR ease. ee Se Soe ad 
FIFTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 AND 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 

FUNERAL, CEMETERY, CREMATION AND TRANS- 

FER ARRANGEMENTS. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of-town service. 

Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 

Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
Frank 8S. Waterman, Jr. 


Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston.” 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 
Organized February 9, 1899, and incorporated under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, March 18, 1899. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


33 Braco STREET . . . . +. + DORCHESTER 

69 Roxpury STREET . . . . . ROXBURY 

39 NortuH BENNET STREET. . . NortH END 

73 NoRTHAMPTON STREET . . .  . SOUTH END 

79 Moore SrreET . . . . .  . CAMBRIDGE 

20 BAKER (OTREE Uae a) eee ee nee REVERE 

51 MARBLE STREET. . . . . +. STONEHAM 
Population of cities and townsserved . . . . . : - 1,500,000 
Animals received in 1914 PED a re Al pte A, AN 36,197 
Animals broughtin. by-visitorsie. yrs, See ee 11,303 
Copies of humane literature distributed Riera res veh ancien, 85,000 


Visitors received pith Soy ee) ye Re en ee ee eee 25,000 


A DOG AMBULANCE 
TWO MOTOR TRUCKS >* are at work every week day collecting animals. 


AND TWELVE AGENTS 


Number of calls made in 1914 Peete ll 
Number of animals collected-. .  . w+. > Se 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 14 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


Number’ of animals’ treated fet 5 aes eee oie fo Ste ae ee OOOO 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1914 . . . . . +. . 6,500 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1914. . . . . =. 390 
Number ‘of horses*humanely killed "19145." 505g), 2a, = 0.9) erent 606 
Number of horses given'vacations™ ©3 ("97> 9 2-ae= gestae ee 37 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES. 


238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 
and restored to condition for work, or humanely 
killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. 
For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 


membership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been 
able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or Livingston Cushing, Treasurer, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 


